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The results of a study of five midwestern school 
districtis suggest that fhe abandonment of program innovations or 
revisions may be related to a lack of understanding of how schools 
work as social systems and How political processes influence change 
efforts, as well as a failure to appreciate the many dilemmas facing 
those who attempt to facilitate school improvement. Th^ study 
revealed that, in each case, innovative programs were adopted because 
of political pressures; the assistance and training provided sites by 
National Diffusion Network facilitators and developers were almost 
exclusively technical and failed to consider local circumstances; and 
decisions to discontinue programs were made informally by teachers 
asserting their autonomy in the classroom. This information about the 
actors in the implementation process supports the theory that an 
iiiformal* covenant exists concerning the principalis prerogatives and 
the teacher's role and authority. The researchers conclude that 
successful implementation efforts must account for several factors: 
the organizational culture of both the schools and the change 
agencies involved; the type of training desired by the teachers; the 
importance of the principal to program adoption and of the teachers 
— feo implementation-^^and^l>e_need_fo»r___^^ to local 

circumstances. (Author/PGD) 
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p I SCONT I NUAT I ON OF . I NNOVAT I VE PROGRAMS 

A Principal of a small rural school who had led a two-vear 
Plann.ng and adoption process for Introducing a JTectWe 
reading program into his school "sort of found out" that 

n theTn T "^'"3 ^° t-^che s 

in tne ha ! I one day. 

Title I teachers In a large urban school sat silently 
through three days of training on how Xo use a spec al 
program for high-risk kindergarten and flrst-g4de 

required'forJh'J""^" '^"^ ^""^ =P«^'^^ 
required for that program was not available for their 

U96 • 



"We preferred the activities in our traditional prooram " 
phv's[caf"H^''"'."'° discontinued a new ZleZT ' 
Innl t I ^^""^•o" program that had been, adopted by the * 
ocaf Sr?'''"'^'"',''""'"' °^ "P°" the advice of a 

idvtoX°irJte::" ^^^-^-'^ 

These Instances were reported to us as we studied five school dis- 
tricts in the mid-west-that had discontinued innovative programs shortly 
after they had been adopted. Are these examples of stubborn resistance 
to change? incompetent b.ngl ing? -subversive motives or bad Intentions? " 
Perhaps a little of that, cut not in most cases. ,n f.ct. considerable 
energy and resources by many concerned people In local schools had., been 
expended on each change effort. The programs themselves had been care- 
fully developed and tested and had been approved by the Joint Dissemina- 
tion RevLew Panel. Experienced disseminators and change agents from the 
National Diffusion Network (NDN) had provided outside assistance and 
money resources. 
Back(}round 

Over the past two decades the American Public Schools have experienced 
sustained efforts aimed at making them better. They have-also become a 
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kim of battleground for a host of reforms promoted by local, state, and 
federal agencies. Some changes in practice have occurred but not nearly 
as often or with the scope that was Intended. 

•..Dale_Mann (1978) has written that Innovations or revisions in pro- 
■grams have had only about a 20 percent success rate. in education. During 
the past two decades many schools supported with federal, state, and local 
resources have attempted to implement new programs in an effort to improve 
schooling. While one can point to some individual school systems where 
these new programs are in use. Mann's estimate of 20 percent implementa- 
tion can only be viewed as perhaps generous. Many studies-Lort ie (1975). 
Wiles C1978), Sarason (1971), and Fullan and Pomfret (1977), to mention a 
few-have concluded that successful implement ion is illusive and that 
implementation of new programs is much more-complex and difficult than 
once thought. They have also shown that we can learn from our efforts if 
we view our failures not as resulting from stubborn resistance or bad in- 
tentions but instead as ingrained in the complex set of relationships 
found schools. 

e 

Study of Mid-West Schools 

Our study suggests that lack of success in implementing programs into 
schools may be related to a lack of understanding of how schools work as 
social systems, how political processes influence' change efforts, and the 
many dilemmas facing those who attempt to facilitate school improvement. 
We identify features of the formal and informal structures of schools that 
can help explain the discontinuation of school improvement programs. Our 
Information comes from interviews with teachers, administrators, and change 
agents in five Mid-West school districts that adopted an innovative program 
and discontinued its use. Each district we studied had been assisted with 



Its adoption and r.plementatlon efforts by State Title IV-C Adoption Grants 
and .embers of the National Diffusion Network, a federally sponsored group 
• created In ^^^k to disseminate exemplary programs to local schools. 

t^-illlst^rs and Politics. Kogan (1978) and House i^3^k) speculate 
that the Implementation of an Innovation in schools can only be understood 
as a political dynamic between th. school and its many interested con- 
stituent groups. Meyer. Scott, aid Deal (1979) go even further and suggest 
that it is more important for a scijool's survival to please Its constit- 
uents, as compared to finding bettir wa ys to actually improve Its techni/al 
core such as perfecHng better methods for teaching child ^n. 
^ At each of the Mid-West sites in our study, we found innovative pro- 
grams (externally developed) 'w^re' adopted because of political pressures. 
In one instance It was a local, influential doctor on a curriculum advisory 
co™,ittee, in another a group of parents, and In still another several dis- ' 
satisfied teachers. At every site, we also found that It was an adminis- " 
trator (superintendent or building principal)^ who assumed early advocacy 
and leadership in response to constituency demands. Theyplayed key. and 
In some instances the major, role in selecting and adopting programs offered 
by the 'National Diffusion Network and in coordinating efforts to provide 
training and assistance to staff expected to implement new programs. 

Change Agents as Technicians, TK, assistance provided sites by the 
NDN Facilitators and Developers were almost exclusively technical in 
nature. That Is. exchanges (1) were with members of theformal decision- 
making structure and followed the prescribed NDN adoption process. (2) were 
responsive to desires of local admfnlstrators. and (3) provided Information 
about how "to make an adoption- and receive training as contrasted to 



assisting with the social system consequences of using the new program. 

Training that was provided was also technical; Fn nature and very 
short-term. The purpose of the training was to provide teachers with 
specific skills needed for teaching the* innovative program. and focused 
on learning the language and world views of the new program. Llttte, 
if any, effort was made to deal with local Issues or special clrcum- 
.if stances that called for adaptations and were later discovered to be ^ 
crucial to Implementation. 

Teachers a nd Autonomy Norms . It Is well known that norms exist In 
schools that promote teacher autonomy and Individualism. This means" 
that most teachers cope with everyday teaching tasks and those associated 
with change efforts Individually, that they are prone not to Interfere 
with the work of colleagues, and that for the most part they, guard care- 
fully their right to teach In their own classrooms^ In ways they think best. 

Teachers we Interviewed reported a willingness to consider new pro- 
grams, particularly If requested to do so by administrators. They viewed 
attending awareness conferences, Inservlces, and training events as part 
of their professional duty. However, when It came to actual Implementation 
and use of the new programs, we found universal agreement among teachers 
that a new program had to fit their way of teaching. Each teacher be- 
lieved that they had the right to determine, on their own, what would 
happen In "their classrooms with chelr children." 

Teacher autonomy not only Influenced the aspects of the various pro- 
grams that would be used. It also decided Its ultimate fate. At all five 
sites In our study, the decision to discontinue was made by teachers and 
made outside the formal decision-making structure of the school. Adminis- 
trators were Informally Informed later of that decision. In every Instance 
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administrators who were the key decision-makers in adoptions accepted 
the non-implementation decisions of their teachers. The change agents 
(developers and faci 1 i tators)^ef t everything up to those at the local 
1 eve 1 . 

.The Informal Covenant. This information about administrators, . 
teachers, and change agent behavior has led us to use the concept of 
"Informal covenant" to help explain what happened to the innovative pro- 
grams in our discontinuation sites. The informal covenant as we define 
it is an informal agreement created to deal with instances when external 
.solutions are us.ed to solve problems of local schools. The informal 
f covenant Is characterized by three critical features: 

^ 1. Agreements about the principal's role specify that (a) the.^ 
principal as manager speaks for the school concerning needs and Is er>^ ' 
titled to negotiate with outsiders and make adoption decisions for" j 
the school, (S) the principal is enti tied to select' materials and 
arrajige for "inservlce he or she believes appropriate. 

2. Agreements about the teacher's role specify that (a) teachers 
will support administrative decisions made by the. principal or others 
and attend Inservlce events if requested, (b) teachers will maintain" 
final authority about If and in what manner a new program will be used 
in their classrooms, and (c) teachers Expect principals to support pro- 
gram decisions they make and not to Interfere with Instructional de- 
cisions. 

3. The covenant It remains Informal, Is adhered- to, and 
allows people -in schools (principals and teachers) to maintain Important 
controi over day-to-day operations without confronting authority. It 
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allows outsiders to Interact and to penetrate the system at the formal 
level during adoption stages of an 'innovation but not et the more tm- 
portant Informal level where critical Itnplementatlon decisions. are made. 
For example, at one of the sites where a new physical education 
.movement program was being tested, teachers were informed tha't over the 
. summer a decision had been made to field test a new physical education 
program and that their principal had volunteered "their school." , 
Teachers were^provlded training that was technical and somewhat confron- 
. tlve to .their traditional approaches. They were given detailed teachers 
. manuals, a physical .education specialist with whom to team, and extensive 
new equipment and materials. However, within twcvmonths. according to 
several of our respondents, the "lounge talk" was all negative. The few 
teachers who were comfortable with the new approach did not want to risk 
the displeasure of their fellow workers by saying good things about the 
program. Most believed the new program was not working. And subsequently 



even though the program had some very strong community support, it was 
discontinued by teachers who decided to develop their own programs which 
Interestlngl-y lncluded^a considerable prop6rtion of the movement program. 
implementation Lessons 

Discontinuation of new programs is not confined to the sites- In 
our study. Others have observed and reported on the same phenomenon 
(Goodlad, 1970; Fullan and Pomfret. 1977; Sarason. 1971; Wolcott, I977). 
At the same time, we believe that future efforts must assure fewer In- 
stances of discontinuation. Getting successful' and effective implement 
tations of new programs will become critical in the next decade (a time 
that will be characterized by Increasing demand for effective schooling 
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and by decUnfng .resources) than ever before, ^e also beUeve that the 
experiences of the people fn our study, along with researph and practice 
by others, points the way to .guidelines that can be followed as we X 
and disseminate new programs. 

\ . ■ 

\ Mnderstandinq the_Cu_lture of the School . Anthropalogists have ; 

argued for many years the need for cultural adaptations If innovations 
are to be used. Spicer (1952) records a classic case, illustrating 
the importance of informal cultural norms in Implementation of new 
technologies. A group of Southwestern Spanish-/\merican;farmers had 
been introduced^ to a newhybrid corn that was more weather and Sug re- 
sistant as well as three times as productive as their traditional "red" 
corn. By the end of the second year over 60 percent of the farmers were 
using th^new corn and it was more successful than expected. However, 
by the end of the third year, only four farmers were still using the 
innovati^^ The hybrid- corn did not look_like. ta ste like, or make 
fortnras like the oTd corn, and the7armer7beneved it was not worth 
the complaints of wives and children. They returned to the use of the 



"red" corn. 



Meredith Wilson, in The Music Man, illustrates the same point 
forceful ly when he. declares "you gotta know the territory." In this 
case he ^ant a change agent has to know the existing norms and values 
of a local culture if implementation is ,to occur. Sarason (I971) has 
described the same phenomena in his study qf adoption and. use of new 
math programs in Jelementary schools. 

For effective implementation to occur.-^ it is essential for those 
in schools, such as principals and teachers, and those from outside. 
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. -dave.opers and cKa,,e adapts, tc'understand the c„,tur.; of their ^ ' 
and others. orga^Uation ,(or culture), and plan thelV l^ple^ntatro.' 
efforts according,,.- ,t u r^ortant for chan,e-a,ents to understand 
. tbe craft way th,„,^s are done insid, schools, and for schoo, personnel to 
understand the technical, ^re research:orlented approach of teaching 
and .curricula that characterises „„sf. perhaps all. NDN programs as' 

"ell as most ROsO proorams "l™. ■ , 

programs. Some exampjes.from the sites-ln our'study ■ 

"ill Illustrate «*at meanand what coGId be done.' 

The principal and some of his teachers 'ln a .laP^ Irban s^hp-^l " 
district decided that the, neede.d to do s^thlng special for, group'' 
. of disadvantaged students who «re having^rouble ,„ Mndecgarten. and • 
tte f.rst grade. They adopted .n NDN program designed for high-risk- 
students, that required setting up several learning centers in a ' ' / 
special room, having i,o ^r. than 15 students In the class, and ™i„- 
taining a considerably Icomplex record and co-unicatio., system for 
-each^studen««twW5Sh-e7i-^d -tTacher aides. The. tealhers 7n our 
site received training and quickly pi.ked up theunderltandlng .„d skills 
needed to use the new procedures and ^torials. HoweveV. the program 
was discontinued after the first year because of posslbl racial antag- 
onism (a Situation that was never discussed), the ,oss A the only space 
in^the building that was suitable for the program, and thi active campaign 
ofan influential regular teacher who disagreed with the pi,ilosophy and 
methods of the new program. » \ 

intervention strategies exist thatjwould allow all of Le cultural" 
and system's Issues to be addressed and resolved. Theyi cou, have been 
employed by those within the syste^who worked toward i^lejtion of the 
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new program or by the outside change agents. ' 

* ^ \ * f 1 

.E;.ten'^ Jiflie for Training Te achers and its Scop e. The training 
conducted 4t\t^e five sites ^'n our study.was short in durati;n-one to 
> five day^--and limited to specific skills teachers would need to 
implement the^ new\^rograms in their classrooms. In only, one instance 
. did we- find follow-i}R training to be requested or provided and specific 
. school problems thatLul^ later get in the w^ of implementation were 
universally ignored. \\, 

Again a specific eWle from one of the sites helps illustrates 
, this problem. A smell rural district wanting to improve reading In 

f 

JHS content classes adopted a diagnostic/prescriptive reading program 
that required a special rpding teacher who would work with 10 to 15 
students as they were released from their regular classes several times 
a -esk. Four secondary content area teachers were trained over a gruel- 
ing five-day period. Three of them participated actively in the train- 
ing (the fourth dropped out.after the second day.), but none mentioned 
-the fafct that the program could not^be used in their district "fecause 
funds did not exist to provide the needed space or for a specia/ reading 
teacher. Materials were purchased from the new programs with an adoption 
grant. During . training, the teachers never mentioned the' local situation 
and. the trainers never inquired why regular subject matter teachers were 
taking training designed for special reading teachers. 

Fullen and Park (198I) have written that "implementat Ion wi 1 1 occur- 
to the extent that each and every teacher has the opportunity to work out 
the meaning of the implementation in practice" (p; '27) and when they have 
had the opportunity to change their behavior, skills, and beliefs.. From 
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everything we know about changing hu.an behavior and adult leSfng It Is 
unlikely that teachers wl „ work out -neW. meaning and change their be- 
^f^nlbenef^^^ ,^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 



assunie that for most new programs extended t ra I n I nTspi^ead^vIT^s 
a prerequisite for change and that on-site cultural adaptation assistance 

required to solve the specific problems that occur during the Imple- 
n.entation process. When discussing training, teachers at every site said, 
"We want training In smaller doses, not all at once. We want the chance 
to try .things out and then discuss whgj^appened with other teachers and 
people from programs. We want programs to fit the way we do things In our 
classrooms... None of the Lining at ouT^tes used any of t:..se approaches 

DeyeLop a Two- Level Sr.hnni .1.. 'T' ementatlon Plan . Traditional 
wisdom and research suggest th;t the principal is cri'tlcal to successful 
Implementation. We found that in the five sites In our study the principal 
was not critical to Implementation. Teachers were the critical actors in 
the Implementation process. Principals were critical to adoption, selection 
of program and training. Teachers consistently talked about how they Im- 
plemented or discontinued things all the time without the principal's 
tnvolven^nt. -.eachers held a world view that a principal did not have the 
right to Impose a' program on a classroom teacher a^i^achers would resist 



It If tried. 



, This has led u: to., two conclusions: (l) PrIncLls control access and 
adoptions and therefore strategies for adoption and\trainlng must include 
Interaction with the formal .ystem. (2) Teachers control Implementation 
and strategles^ust be used^hat Involve and incjude.the Informal netv.orks_^ 
and .Wys of doing things" j^at exllt in^a.^ school ^t.. Our^suggestion 
. to principals is that they spehd t ime ..learning the territory., of their 
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school and how existing Informal cultural norms can best be used to promote 
change. Our suggestion to change agents is thc^ any Implementation plan 
must be developed with heavy collaborative Input and involvement of teachers 
and principals prior to training. To teachers we suggest that perhaps some 
autonomy and closely held craft values may have to be mutually altered In 
order to promote practices that not only make a school a more productive 
place but enhance the survival potential of ''their school." 

Expect, Encourage, and Assist with Adaptations , Even though the pro- 
grams we studied were discontinued, many aspects of the programs were in 
use during early stages of the implementation process. *n each instance,, 
however, the materials, procedures, and techniques were adapted from the 
original design of the program's creator. This phenomena is not unique 
to schools or programs in our study. 

When people buy a new home, even one carefally planned by architects 
and professional interior designers, they normally start repainting, 
building additions, and adapting the overall design to their individual 
tastes and lifestyles. The latest technological, safety, and energy con- 
serving devices on automobiles are removed or disconnected by owners to 
simplify their lives or to save money; a variety of gadgets and stickers 
are ar'ded to reflect personal tastes and preferences. Quite simply, we 
want the things around us to fit our individual views and the context with- 
in which we find ourselves. 

Similarly, people in schools who wish to implement new 'or Innovative 
technologies (as any new or Innovative teaching method Is) must gain in- 
formation about— the schooi""seTtlng int'o~which the nevTliechndlogy Is to be" 
Introduced. Is it loosely or closely coupled? Are the values of the 
teachers technical or craft oriented? About the new technology similar 
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cultural information concerning the territory must be discovered. Does 
the program require close coupling or can it fit loosely coupled situations? 
Are the materials and processes highly technical or craft oriented? Must 
a^acher^ollow a well defined^nd prescribed^tructional process or 
Is It possii^le to allow for indi vidua l^p^r^riziTmeth^od^l^gy^ 

Having asked the aboVe questions and found the answers, the people in. 
school sites and the change agents who wish to help. them can now begin to ~ ' 
design training and implementation approaches' that will provide for 
maximum opportunity for successful use. 

Those who plan change efforts within schools and those of us who pro- 
vide assistance from the outside have much to learn about how to maintain 
the essential ingredients of an innovation while allowing it to be molded 
to fit local situations and preferences. We suspect it will require regular 
and extended Interaction between developers and users and a willingness by 
all parties to enter into further development of an innovation already 
judged effective. We also suspect it means some new roles in school build- 
ings as some curriculum, in-service and staff development functions are 
re-defined as .differentiated staffing roles in schools, whose purposes 
to work with administrators and teachers in implementing new programs. 
Summary ' 

Imp^lementing new programs that will improve our schools is more 
portant today than it has ever been. We can provide. no easy steps for 
those who work in schools or for those who assist from the outside. The 
suggestions made above are not Intended to be prescriptive or diagnostic. 

>^!!!l'l_3j:^ntejLded^to_ sugg^^ of viewing ^ch^ools in^order^ 

le^F-abotrt-ttT^»terr.tory. Once the territory of a particular Tc^h^l^ 

known then collaborative plans for Implementing new programs in schools 



are 



im- 
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ca. .e ™aae that .iU.e the strength of the craft cuU.re of teachers an. 
tKe technical cultures of administrators and developers. Fro. the ex- 
perience Of peopie in the fi„e dlstrlcts-„e studied. ^ Relieve that „e need 
to question s»,e traditional assumptions ahout accompiishin, planned change 

«rate^e^-h,^„,,,n^.-,„„._^^^^^^ 



«-^^iiMwiu(ji I 

rigorous and flexihie and allow our plans, in the .„rds of Urs Urup 
(1977) to remain with a- "touch of the unfinished". 
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